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Please  see  the 
Glossary  of 
Terms  for  useful 
definitions. 


Whether  you’re  an  employer  looking  for  Alberta  workforce  or 
industry  trends,  a worker  in  transition,  a graduate  at  the  beginning 
of  your  career  or  a career  professional  who  counsels  others,  you’ll 
find  value  in  this  publication. 

Alberta  Career  and  Industry  Outlook  analyzes  the  changing  economic,  social, 
demographic,  technological,  workplace  and  other  trends  affecting  Alberta’s  labour  market. 
Understanding  these  trends  can  help  you  better  prepare  for  the  future. 

This  publication  also  provides  an  outlook  for  Alberta’s  key  industries  and  occupational 
groups.  Forecasts  assess  the  prospects  for  18  of  Alberta’s  major  industries  and  131 
occupational  minor  groups.  Is  the  industry’s  future  bright  or  not?  Will  growth  in  a specific 
occupation  be  above  or  below  average? 

Of  course,  trying  to  predict  the  future  is  a challenge.  Nothing  is  one  hundred  per  cent 
certain.  When  planning  your  future,  it  helps  to  consult  a variety  of  relevant  information 
sources.  This  is  meant  to  be  one  of  them. 

About  the  data  in  this  publication 


It  is  the  nature  of  a publication  like  this  one  that  there  will  be  a gap  between  the  time  that 
it  is  written  and  read.  That  gap  will  unavoidably  date  many  of  the  statistics  that  appear  in 
Alberta  Career  and  Industry  Outlook,  even  though  they  were  the  most  up-to-date  figures 

available  at  the  time  of  writing.  While  caution 
is  therefore  urged  in  how  the  information  is 
used,  readers  should  be  aware  that,  with  the 
exception  of  forecasts,  all  economic  data— 
which  takes  time  to  collect,  analyze,  format 
and  report— describe  not  what  is  happening, 
but  what  did  happen.  And  rarely  will  any 
one  economic  change  affect  everyone, 
everywhere,  at  any  given  time.  We  may  know 
in  Alberta  in  February,  for  example,  that  more 
people  were  employed  in  January,  that  retail 
sales  dropped  in  November,  that  building 
permits  rose  in  December,  and  that  farm  cash 
receipts  held  steady  July  to  September.  But  a 
snapshot  of  an  entire  economy  in  the  moment 
cannot  be  taken. 
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Background 

Trends  Affecting 
Alberta’s  Occupations 
and  Industries 

No  economy  can  operate  in  isolation.  Alberta’s  economy  is  influenced  by  events 
in  other  parts  of  Canada,  the  United  States  and  the  world.  This  section  briefly 
discusses  some  of  the  international  and  national  developments  that  may  influence 
Alberta’s  prospects  in  the  years  ahead. 
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General  economic 
trends  and  forecasts 

The  momentous  economic  events  of  the  last  few  years  illustrate  that 
there  is  a great  deal  of  risk  in  trying  to  predict  the  future.  Although  many 
of  the  causes  seem  fairly  clear  in  hindsight— too  much  debt,  too  much 
complexity  and  speculation  in  financial  markets,  for  example— few  saw 
a history-making  global  economic  collapse  coming. 


A crippling  global  recession 


Signs  of  economic  distress  showed  up  in  a vastly  overextended  United  States  housing  market 
in  the  summer  of  2007  and  later,  as  the  crisis  grew  and  spread,  in  stock  and  credit  markets 
worldwide.  Optimism  evaporated  as  demand  for  almost  everything— material  resources  and 
workers— dried  up.  Economic  growth  ground  to  a halt.  Faced  with  the  real  possibility  of  full- 
fledged  economic  depression,  governments  around  the  world  responded  by  providing  billions  of 
dollars  in  stimulus  funding  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  vulnerable  companies  and  industries  and  to 
fund  work  and  employment  projects. 

These  actions  seem  to  have  worked.  The  International  Monetary  Fund  predicts  that  the  global 
economy,  after  shrinking  by  0.5  per  cent  in  2009,  will  rebound  and  expand  by  a fairly  impressive 
4.5  per  cent  in  2010.  Emerging  and  developing  economies  are  expected  to  recover  more  quickly 
than  advanced  economies. 


Slow  recovery  in  the  United  States 


As  the  United  States’  major  trading  partner,  Canada’s  economy  is  closely  tied  to  its  southern 
neighbour.  The  pace  of  American  economic  recovery  will  continue  to  affect  the  Canadian 
economy,  as  well  as  other  countries  that  rely  on  trade  with  the  United  States. 

Although  the  unemployment  rate  in  the  United  States  remains  very  high  and  is  expected  to 
increase  in  2010,  the  recession  appeared  to  reach  its  greatest  depth  in  the  second  half  of  2009. 
Signs  of  recovery  have  been  evident  since.  The  economy  shrank  0.7  per  cent  in  the  second 
quarter,  then  grew  3.5  per  cent  in  the  third  quarter  of  2009. 

Consumer  spending  is  unlikely  to  surge  soon  in  2010  as  households  try  to  rebuild  savings. 
Construction  spending  was  up  in  late  2009  but  down  more  than  12  per  cent,  or  almost 
$100  billion,  from  January  to  September  2009  compared  to  the  same  period  in  2008.  Building 
permits  were  also  down  substantially  for  the  year  and  showed  little  sign  of  recovery  into  the 
fall  of  2009.  Over  the  first  nine  months  of  2009,  exports  of  goods  and  services  were  down 
more  than  $250  billion  compared  to  2008.  Imports  were  down  more  than  $550  billion. 

Moderate  growth  of  3.1  and  2.6  per  cent  is  expected  in  the  United  States  for  2010  and  2011 
respectively. 
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A resilient  Asian  economy 


Alberta  and  Canada  have  strong  economic  ties  to  Asia  through  immigration,  tourism,  trade 
and  other  business.  Because  of  this,  the  pace  and  strength  of  recovery  in  Asia  will  affect  future 
opportunities  for  Canadians  and  Canadian  businesses  relying  on  or  competing  with  Asian 
markets. 

Although  the  causes  of  recession  did  not  originate  in  Asia,  the  region  was  not  spared  the  effects 
of  the  severe  economic  downturn.  Japan,  for  example,  was  hard  hit.  Global  demand  for  the 
products  it  is  best  known  for— cars  and  information  technology,  for  example— dropped  sharply. 
The  country’s  GDP  fell  more  than  five  per  cent  in  2009  and  recovery  in  2010  will  be  mild.  Asia,  in 
general,  is  also  reliant  on  overseas  sales,  and  a depressed  global  export  market  has  cut  into  jobs 
and  economic  growth  in  some  countries. 

Still,  Asian  economies  are  proving  resilient,  sheltered  to  some  extent  by  relatively  strong 
domestic  markets  and  financial  systems  not  as  fully  exposed  to  the  economic  crisis  as  their 
American  counterparts.  So  the  prospects  for  Asia  are  generally  positive.  Although  it  has  yet  to 
regain  the  economic  heights  it  achieved  prior  to  2007,  the  region  is  recovering  from  recession 
faster  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  China  and  India  in  particular  are  showing  signs  of  strength. 
Growth  in  developing  Asia,  which  includes  China  and  India,  is  forecast  at  8.7  per  cent  for  both 
2010  and  2011. 
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The  Canadian  economy 


According  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  Canada’s  economy  shrank  by  2.6  per  cent  in 
2009  but  will  grow  by  3.1  per  cent  in  2010  and  3.2  per  cent  in  2011,  better  performance  in  each 
case  than  the  average  of  other  advanced  economies.  Some  commodity  prices  have  recovered 
and  global  trade  has  steadied.  There  are  signs  of  recovery  in  retail  sales,  consumer  confidence 
and  housing  markets. 

Slow  growth  in  employment 

Employment  in  Canada  reached  an  all-time  high  in  October  2008  but  declined  2.3  per  cent 
(or  400,000  jobs  lost)  by  October  2009.  The  manufacturing  sector,  which  has  suffered 
employment  losses  since  2002,  has  not  fared  well.  From  October  2008  to  October  2009,  the 
industry  lost  218,000  jobs,  particularly  in  fabricated  metals,  transportation  equipment,  paper 
and  printing,  and  furniture  manufacturing.  The  construction  industry  lost  73,000  jobs,  most 
of  them  during  the  same  period.  The  natural  resources  and  transportation  and  warehousing 
industries  also  posted  losses,  while  employment  rose  in  information,  culture  and  recreation, 
and  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate. 

Return  of  consumer  demand 

Although  retail  sales  in  Canada  had  not  yet  recovered  to  2008  levels  by  the  fall  of  2009, 
consumer  retail  spending  rose  month  by  month  over  the  course  of  the  year.  If  this  trend 
continues,  it  could  mean  a return  of  consumer  confidence  and  an  increase  in  consumer 
spending  that  would  open  up  opportunities  for  retailers  and  their  suppliers. 
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Rebuilding  strength  in  housing 

Although  Canada  was  spared  the  full  depth  of  the  housing  crisis  in  the  United  States,  housing 
starts  still  dropped  considerably.  According  to  the  Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation, 
housing  starts  in  2009  dropped  to  149,081  units  from  211,056  units  in  2008.  But,  buoyed  by 
upturns  at  the  end  of  the  year,  gains  are  expected  in  2010  when  housing  starts  should  increase 
to  171,250  units. 

Dismal  export  performance 

The  volume  of  trade  worldwide  dropped  by  almost  13  per  cent  in  2009.  The  most  substantial 
declines— up  to  50  per  cent  in  some  cases— have  occurred  among  Asian  countries.  The  United 
States  accounts  for  15  per  cent  of  the  world’s  imports,  and  shipments  globally  to  the  U.S.  have 
been  on  the  decline  since  the  last  quarter  of  2007. 

Reflecting  the  significant  global  weakness  in  trade,  Canada’s  total  exports  of  $333  billion  in 
2009  dropped  by  $122  billion,  or  27  per  cent,  compared  to  2008.  All  but  about  $20  billion  of 
the  decline  was  attributable  to  falling  shipments  to  the  United  States,  which  accounts  for 
about  three  quarters  of  total  Canadian  exports.  Canadian  exports  to  the  European  Union  were 
off  by  $6.7  billion,  or  about  20  per  cent,  over  the  same  period.  Canadian  shipments  to  newly 
industrialized  Asian  countries  (South  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  Singapore)  dropped  by  about 
$1  billion  or  roughly  13  per  cent  compared  to  the  year  before. 
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Slow  return  in  demand  for  commodities 

Canada  is  one  of  the  world’s  leading  producers  of  natural  resources.  For  many,  the  spectacular 
drop  in  world  oil  prices  from  record  highs  in  the  summer  of  2008  meant  significant  and 
widespread  change  to  come:  more  affordable  transportation,  but  fewer  economic  opportunities 
as  well.  Beyond  energy,  the  prices  for  most  commodities  had  been  on  the  increase  since  2003, 
but  grains,  metals  and  other  commodity  prices  began  to  drop  off  as  demand  fell  drastically  in 
the  second  half  of  2008.  The  forecast  is  one  of  steadying  demand  for  commodities  but  with  no 
remarkable  resurgence  in  prices  in  the  near  future. 

Oil 

Oil  remains  the  world’s  chief  source  of  energy.  Consumption  will  likely  grow  from  85  million 
barrels  a day  in  2006  to  91  million  barrels  a day  in  2015  and  to  107  million  barrels  a day  in  2030. 
Most  of  the  increased  demand,  almost  three  quarters  of  it,  will  originate  outside  the  industrialized 
world.  China  and  India,  for  example,  have  doubled  their  share  of  energy  consumption  over 
the  last  two  decades.  Further  increases  are  expected  in  the  years  ahead  as  these  and  other 
emerging  economies  continue  to  modernize. 

American  imports  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products  were  up  almost  10  million  barrels  in 
August  2009.  Canada’s  contribution  to  this  total 
was  just  over  22  per  cent,  the  highest  proportion 
in  recent  times  (the  share  was  about  15  per  cent 
in  August  1993).  Canada  shipped  just  under  600 
million  barrels  of  oil  to  the  United  States  over  the 
first  eight  months  of  2009,  about  a one  per  cent 
drop  from  the  same  period  the  previous  year. 

While  environmental  concerns  and  investment 
hurdles  may  prevent  production  from  reaching 
capacity,  unconventional  resources  such 
as  oilsands  should  become  increasingly 
competitive  globally,  accounting  for  13  per  cent 
of  petroleum  supply  by  2030.  Canada  is 
expected  to  be  a major  non-Organization 
of  Petroleum  Producing  Countries  (OPEC) 
supplier  of  fossil  fuel  energy.  Total  Canadian 
production  is  expected  to  increase  more  than 
twofold  to  5.4  million  barrels  a day  by  2030. 

Although  Alberta  shipped  greater  volumes  of 
oil  out  of  the  country  in  2009,  the  precipitous 
drop  in  the  international  price  of  the  commodity 
shaved  total  export  value:  exports  of  Alberta 
crude  came  in  at  $46  billion,  down  almost 
$35  billion  from  2008.  Still,  by  value,  oil  accounted 
for  two-thirds  of  total  Alberta  exports. 
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Natural  gas 

With  economic  recovery,  natural  gas  consumption  worldwide  is  expected  to  increase  by 
almost  50  per  cent  by  2030.  Global  consumers— mostly  industry  and  electricity  producers— are 
expected  to  choose  natural  gas  over  petroleum  as  a cheaper  source  of  fuel  wherever  possible. 
Electricity  generation  should  account  for  35  per  cent  of  the  world’s  total  natural  gas  consumption 
in  2030,  up  from  32  per  cent  in  2006.  This  is  a modest  increase,  but  one  that  demonstrates  the 
continuing  importance  of  natural  gas  as  an  energy  source  for  electricity  production. 

Reflecting  the  effects  of  the  economic  slowdown,  natural  gas  pipeline  exports  from  Canada  to 
the  United  States  declined  by  just  over  10  per  cent  in  the  first  eight  months  of  2009  compared 
to  the  same  period  in  2008.  According  to  the  Energy  Information  Administration,  overall 
consumption  of  natural  gas  in  the  United  States  is  expected  to  continue  to  decline  through  2010. 

Alberta  accounts  for  more  than  80  per  cent  of  Canadian  natural  gas  production.  Alberta  exports 
of  natural  gas  dropped  by  more  than  half,  from  $30.2  billion  in  2008  to  $14.2  billion  in  2009. 
Natural  gas  represents  about  21  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  Alberta  exports. 


Coal 

Coal  currently  accounts  for  about  a quarter  of  world  energy  consumption.  As  consumption 
increases  over  the  next  20  years,  this  share  will  be  maintained,  but  the  pattern  of  consumption 
will  change.  Coal  will  become  comparatively  less  important  in  industrialized  countries  and  more 
important  in  emerging  economies.  Asian  countries  will  likely  account  for  90  per  cent  of  the 
increase  in  global  coal  consumption  within  the  next  20  years.  Coal-fired  electricity  generation  in 
China,  for  example,  is  expected  to  more  than  double  from  2006  to  2030. 


Although  coal  production  in  Canada  during 
this  time  will  grow  at  a faster  rate  than  the 
world  average,  Canadian  production  makes 
up  just  a small  percentage  (1.2  per  cent)  of 
total  global  production. 

In  2008,  Alberta’s  coal  reserves  supplied 
fuel  for  about  59  per  cent  of  the  province’s 
electricity  generation  and  total  coal 
production  was  32.5  million  tonnes  of 
marketable  coal.  Coal  was  one  of  the  few 
export  bright  spots  for  Alberta.  In  2009,  the 
province  exported  $706  million  of  coal,  about 
$45  million  more  than  the  year  before. 
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Renewable  energy 

Renewable  energy  is  expected  to  be  the  fastest  growing  source  of  power  for  the  global  electricity 
industry.  According  to  the  U.S.  Energy  Information  Administration,  it  will  grow  at  about  three 
per  cent  a year  from  now  until  2030,  with  most  of  the  growth  fuelled  by  hydro  and  wind  power. 
Other  renewable  energy  sources,  such  as  solar  power,  will  not  generally  be  economically 
competitive  with  fossil  fuels.  Renewable  energy  sources  accounted  for  about  18  per  cent  of  total 
world  electricity  production  in  2006.  By  2030,  this  will  increase  to  about  21  per  cent. 

Most  of  Alberta’s  electricity  generating  capacity— about  90  per  cent— is  fuelled  by  either  coal  or 
natural  gas.  The  rest  comes  from  hydro,  wind  and  biomass  (any  biological  or  organic  material  that 
can  be  used,  either  in  a raw  or  a processed  state,  as  fuel— wood,  when  burned  in  a campfire,  is 
an  example  of  biomass  fuel).  In  future,  given  its  agricultural  and  forestry  resources,  Alberta  has 
the  opportunity  to  provide  a consistent  supply  of  raw  materials  to  bioenergy  processing  facilities 
(those  that  convert  biomass  to  any  solid,  liquid  or  gas  fuel). 

Agricultural  products 

Global  agricultural  prices  should  rise  in  the  years  ahead,  although  not  to  pre-recession  levels. 
Upward  pressures  will  include  higher  energy  prices  and  less  farmland  for  food  and  more  for 
biofuel  production.  But  there  will  be  moderating  forces,  too.  Economies  will  take  time  to  recover. 
Given  that  the  world’s  population  is  expected  to  grow  by  only  one  per  cent  a year,  on  average, 
over  the  next  25  years,  the  demand  for  food  is  unlikely  to  skyrocket.  And  productivity  gains  in 
food  production,  if  sustainable,  should  help  ensure  a sufficient  food  supply. 

Alberta  exported  $4.4  billion  in  crops  and  livestock  in  2009,  a little  over  six  per  cent  of  the  province’s 
total  exports.  Manufactured  food  products  exports  added  another  $2.8  billion  to  the  total. 
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Forest  products 

The  demand  for  forestry  industry  products  has 
generally  declined  as  global  markets  have  shrunk. 
Imports  of  various  forestry  industry  products  into  the 
United  States,  for  example,  have  dropped  significantly. 
The  value  of  lumber  imports  declined  by  40  per  cent 
in  2009  compared  to  2008.  Pulpwood  and  woodpulp 
imports  were  down  by  about  the  same  amount.  Paper 
and  paper  products  imports  into  the  United  States 
dropped  by  22  per  cent.  These  figures  represent 
losses  in  the  billions  of  dollars. 

Considering  that  the  United  States  is  a major  market 
for  Canada’s  forestry  industry,  it  is  not  then  surprising 
that  export  performance  has  been  generally  poor.  Total 
exports  of  Canada’s  forestry  products  dropped  from 
$25.7  billion  in  2008  to  $19.5  billion  in  2009.  Woodpulp 
and  other  wood  products  exports  registered  the  largest 
decline  (39.7  per  cent)  followed  by  lumber  and  sawmill 
products  (35.5  per  cent),  and  newsprint  and  other  paper 
and  paperboard  products  (23.8  per  cent).  The  industry’s 
exports  have  declined  in  each  of  the  last  four  years. 

In  2009,  Alberta  exported  a total  of  $1.9  billion  in 
manufactured  forestry  products  (paper  products  and 
wood  pulp,  wood  products  and  furniture  and  related 
products),  nearly  three  per  cent  of  the  province’s  total 
exports.  The  figure  was  about  $600  million  less  than 
exports  in  2008. 

In  keeping  with  the  overall  drop  in  Alberta’s  manufacturing  shipments,  the  value  of  wood 
products  shipments  declined  by  28.5  per  cent  over  the  first  11  months  of  2009  compared  to 
the  same  period  in  2008,  while  paper  and  allied  products  shipments  fell  by  a much  more 
modest  6.5  per  cent. 

Metals  and  minerals 

Spending  heavily  on  exploration  and  offering  plenty  of  employment  opportunities,  Canada’s 
mining  industry  had  been  a major  beneficiary  of  the  economic  prosperity  that  preceded  the 
recession.  But  most  metal  and  mineral  companies  have  since  been  caught  up  in  bad  times. 
Global  demand  for  metals  and  minerals  has  declined  and  so  have  prices.  Exploration  and 
production  activity  in  Canada  was  curtailed  in  2009,  and  the  market  for  most  base  metals 
(e.g.  aluminum,  copper,  nickel)  is  predicted  to  be  depressed  or  flat  in  2010. 

In  2009,  Alberta  exported  $1.7  billion  in  manufactured  metal  and  mineral  products  (primary 
metals,  fabricated  metals  and  non-metallic  mineral  products),  about  2.5  per  cent  of  the 
province’s  total  exports.  The  figure  was  about  $800  billion  less  than  exports  in  2008. 
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The  Alberta  economy: 
Trends  and  challenges 

Nearly  all  industries  in  Alberta  were  hit  hard  by  the  pressures  of  the 
global  recession. 

With  a more  than  fourfold  increase  in  oil  prices  between  2004  and  2008,  investment  in  Alberta’s 
oilsands  reached  multi-billion  dollar  levels.  (Oilsand  is  sand  containing  bitumen,  thick  and  sticky 
hydrocarbons  that  can  be  processed  into  synthetic  crude  oil.)  The  positive  effects  spread  to 
other  regions  and  industries.  Jobs  were  plentiful  in  many  industries,  most  notably  in  construction, 
manufacturing  and  services.  But  times  and  circumstances  changed.  With  the  recession,  spending 
in  the  oilsands  industry  dropped  to  about  $10  billion  in  2009,  half  of  what  was  spent  in  2008. 

Like  almost  everywhere  else  in  the  world,  thousands  of  jobs  were  lost  in  Alberta  and  the 
unemployment  rate  rose.  Employment  in  2009  was  down  22,000  jobs  from  2008.  Consumers 
shopped  and  spent  less.  Fewer  houses  went  up,  although  a resurgence  in  building  was  evident 
near  the  end  of  2009,  especially  in  Edmonton.  Farm  cash  receipts  from  crops  dropped,  although 
livestock  producers  managed  to  make  money  over  the  first  half  of  2009.  And,  reflective  of 
depressed  markets  the  world  over,  Alberta’s  international  exports  were  down  almost  40  per  cent 
during  the  first  three  quarters  of  2009  compared  to  2008. 

After  declining  0.2  per  cent  in  2008,  the  Alberta  economy  shrank  by  an  estimated  2.5  per  cent 
in  2009,  in  part  because  of  significantly  weaker  housing  starts  and  consumer  spending  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  The  Canadian  Association  of  Petroleum  Producers  forecasts  growth  in  oil  supply, 
though  at  a slower  pace.  In  one  scenario,  oilsands  production  is  expected  to  increase  from  about 
1.2  million  barrels  a day  in  2008  to  2.2  million  barrels  a day  in  2015  and  to  about  3.3  billion  barrels 
a day  in  2025. 
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With  people  still  moving  to  Alberta  from  other  provinces,  Alberta’s  population  continues  to  grow. 
Almost  70,000  more  people  called  Alberta  home  in  January  2010  than  in  January  2009.  This, 
along  with  higher  wages,  should  support  the  recovery  in  the  housing  market  and  consumer 
spending  in  the  short  term. 


Social  and  demographic  trends 


In  July  2009,  Alberta’s  estimated  population  was  3,687,662,  an  increase  of  91,795  persons  since 
July  of  the  previous  year.  Even  though  its  overall  population  growth  has  slowed  since  2007, 
Alberta’s  population  has  grown  faster  than  anywhere  else  in  Canada. 

The  province’s  continued  population  growth  is  due  in  part  to  the  number  of  people  moving  here 
from  other  countries.  The  number  of  people  coming  to  Alberta  from  outside  Canada  more  than 
doubled  between  2005  and  2008  to  a record  level  of  just  over  37,000.  According  to  Statistics 
Canada,  immigration  will  account  for  close  to  a third  of  Alberta’s  population  increase  by  2020, 
more  than  double  the  share  of  people  moving  to  Alberta  from  other  provinces. 

Between  1978  and  2008,  the  number  of  Albertans  65  and  over  more  than  doubled  to  just  under 
375,000.  The  combination  of  fewer  births  and  a longer  lifespan  are  the  main  reasons  for  this 
aging  trend:  fewer  young  people  relative  to  the  aging  baby  boomer  generation  brings  up  the 
average  age  of  the  Alberta  population.  Today,  about  one  in  10  Albertans  are  65  or  over.  The 
population  growth  of  this  age  group  will  only  accelerate  in  the  coming  years.  According  to 
Statistics  Canada,  by  2030  about  one  in  five  Albertans  will  be  65  or  over. 
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People,  businesses,  industries  and  economies  the  world  over  have  become  more  and  more 
reliant  on  a variety  of  ever-changing  technologies.  Many  employers  look  for  competitive 
advantage  in  hiring  people  who  know  how  to  use  or  develop  the  latest  and  greatest  programs, 
devices  and  systems.  For  their  part,  governments  around  the  world  are  taking  a more  active  role 
in  attracting  and  supporting  knowledge-based  and  technology-driven  industries.  International 
competition  for  top  talent  in  support  of  economic  growth  and  diversification  is  expected  to 
remain  strong  in  the  years  ahead. 

Information  and  communications  technology  (ICT) 

New  web-based  computing  methods,  such  as  cloud  computing  (on-demand  shared  Internet 
resources)  and  social  networking  sites  such  as  Facebook,  are  changing  the  way  people 
approach  education,  communication  and  social  life  in  general.  Development  of  virtual  societies 
that  ignore  geopolitical  boundaries  are  creating  new  economic  opportunities  and  pushing  the 
need  for  further  innovation. 

Markets  for  many  technologies  have  generally  been  growing.  Cell  phones,  for  example,  once  a 
cumbersome  status  symbol  for  the  rich  and  famous,  now  reach  larger  and  more  varied  markets 
because  of  technological  advances.  From  a business  perspective,  competition  in  these  markets, 
known  as  horizontal  markets,  has  become  more  intense. 
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Opportunities  to  conduct  profitable  business  may  then  shift  to  smaller,  more  specialized  markets 
known  as  vertical  markets.  Energy,  health  care,  and  resources  and  land  management  are 
among  the  industries  in  which  Alberta  has  core  technology  competencies.  Within  those  areas, 
opportunities  include  the  following: 

• Geomatics  innovation  has  a strong  role  to  play  in  the  growth  of  Alberta’s  vertical  markets  in 
the  context  of  global  trends  and  Alberta’s  resource-based  needs. 

• Wireless  broadband  networks  and  applications  remain  a significant  economic  presence  in 
Alberta,  with  considerable  ICT  innovation  opportunity. 

• There  is  substantial  opportunity  to  extend  traditional  oil  and  gas  activity  into  a more  rounded 
and  diversified  energy  and  environment  portfolio. 

• Within  the  energy  and  environment  sectors,  there  is  significant  potential  to  build  a green 
ICT  cluster  focused  on  alternative  energy  and  environmental  technologies  such  as  wind 
and  solar  power. 

Nanotechnology 

Nanotechnology  opens  possibilities  in  a broad  range  of  products  and  services.  For  example, 
Acticoat  bandages,  developed  by  a researcher  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  are  coated  with  silver 
nano  particles  that  speed  up  the  rate  of  healing  for  burn  victims. 

In  2007,  the  Alberta  government  implemented  a $130  million  funded  strategy  to  build  sustainable 
nanotechnology  research  capabilities  and  Alberta’s  nanotechnology  industry.  At  the  end  of  2009, 
the  nanotechnology  industry  included  about  40  private  companies.  To  meet  anticipated  labour 
demand,  the  universities  of  Alberta  and  Calgary  are  providing  undergraduate  training,  while  the 
Northern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology  will  be  launching  its  new  Nanotechnology  Systems 
diploma  in  September  2010. 


Clean  technologies 

Increasing  environmental  consciousness 
reinforces  the  priority  to  encourage  clean 
technology  and  alternative  energy.  Clean 
technology  includes  a broad  range  of 
products  and  services  that  reduce  the 
use  of  non-renewable  resources  and 
create  significantly  less  waste.  This 
includes  technologies  that  make  efficient 
use  of  alternative  energy  sources 
(bioenergy,  solar,  wind,  geothermal) 
or  improve  the  management  and 
remediation  of  Alberta’s  water,  land  and 
air  resources. 
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Environmental  trends 


Concern  for  the  environment  continues.  Climate  change  currently  tops  the  list  of  environmental 
concerns  worldwide,  while  concerns  about  the  effects  of  industrial  activity  persist  locally.  People 
are  calling  for  responsible  behaviour  from  industry  and  good  policy  from  government. 

Competing  needs  of  economic  activity  and  environmental  preservation  are  especially  acute 
in  Alberta,  which  produces  about  one  third  of  Canada’s  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  Alberta’s 
oilsands,  one  of  the  world’s  largest  oil  reserves,  is  under  increasing  scrutiny  globally. 

In  response  to  these  challenges,  the  Alberta  government  is  encouraging  the  development  of 
energy  efficient  and  environmentally  responsible  technology,  setting  environmental  standards 
and  rules  for  how  economic  development  will  take  place.  The  province’s  climate  change  plan 
focuses  on  carbon  capture  and  storage,  conservation  and  energy  efficiency  and  greening 
energy  production.  Through  rebate  programs,  energy  efficiency  initiatives,  support  for  renewable 
and  alternative  energy  sources,  investments  in  clean  energy  innovation  and  technology, 
and  mandatory  reduction  targets,  Alberta  is  expected  to  deliver  a 50  per  cent  reduction  in 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  from  business  as  usual  levels  by  2050.  Carbon  capture  and  storage 
will  account  for  about  70  per  cent  of  this  target. 
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Challenges  for  the  Alberta  economy 


Downside  of  a strong  dollar 

Despite  some  volatility,  the  Canadian  dollar  continues  to  reach  generational  highs.  While  a strong 
domestic  currency  reduces  the  cost  of  imports,  it  is  generally  not  good  news  for  industries  that 
look  beyond  the  domestic  market  for  business.  Profit  margins  for  companies  selling  outside  the 
country  are  squeezed  when  the  dollar  is  strong.  This  includes  agriculture  and  tourism,  important 
segments  of  Alberta’s  economy. 

Persistent  labour  and  skills  shortages 

Although  economic  reversals  will  sometimes  seem  to  create  an  employers’  market,  in  the  long 
term  companies  and  industries  in  Alberta  will  likely  continue  to  have  trouble  finding  and  retaining 
skilled  workers.  This  happens,  in  part,  because  the  pool  of  labour  shrinks  when  there  are  fewer 
young  people  entering  the  workforce  than  older  people  retiring  from  it.  As  well,  there  can  be  a 
mismatch  between  what  students  study  and  the  skills  employers  are  asking  for. 
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An  aging  workforce 

Although  there  are  some  indications  that  many  baby  boomers  will  work  beyond  retirement  age, 
a great  deal  of  knowledge  and  experience  may  still  be  lost,  especially  given  skills  shortages  and 
a general  lack  of  preparation  and  succession  planning  by  employers.  An  aging  population  may 
also  increase  dependency  on  caregivers,  placing  additional  strains  on  those  providing  home  and 
health  care. 

Renewed  population  and  price  pressures 

The  recession  has  moderated  the  inflationary  pressures  of  an  increasing  population  and  rapid 
economic  growth.  But  recovery  could  place  renewed  stress  on  infrastructure  and  other  costs, 
affecting  the  overall  cost  of  doing  business  in  Alberta  and  the  province’s  attractiveness  as  a 
place  to  live  and  work. 

Balancing  economic  growth  and  environmental  responsibility 

Economic  development  and  environmental  preservation  are  often  competing  objectives. 

Federal,  provincial  and  regional  government  policies  are  usually  designed  to  achieve  an 
appropriate  balance  between  the  two.  Industry  and  employment  opportunities  could  be 
affected  by  the  direction  and  emphasis  these  policies  take.  If  legislation  were  enacted,  for 
example,  that  raised  the  cost  of  doing  business  through  some  sort  of  environmental  tax, 
some  Alberta  businesses  and  industries  would  be  affected. 

Doing  business  with  the  United  States 

The  short-term  outlook  for  growth  in  the  United  States  is  generally  not  positive.  The  Canadian 
economy,  and  certainly  the  Alberta  economy,  is  closely  tied  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
a great  deal  of  American  capital  helps  finance  Canadian  growth.  As  the  recession  has  clearly 
indicated,  opportunities  to  sell  goods  and  services  to  the  United  States  or  to  access  American 
capital  in  a depressed  market  may  be  limited. 

A persistent  threat  to  Alberta’s  forests 

The  mountain  pine  beetle  is  a serious  threat  to  Alberta’s  forests.  An  aggressive  approach  to 
reducing  or  eliminating  the  insect’s  population  is  currently  underway.  Despite  these  efforts,  there 
is  still  a risk  the  infestation  could  spread  and  seriously  jeopardize  the  health  of  the  province’s 
forestry,  logging  and  related  industries. 

Risks  to  oilsands  growth 

Alberta’s  oilsands— widely  acknowledged  as  a world-class  resource  nearly  on  par  with 
Saudi  Arabia— is  hitting  its  stride.  But  with  opportunity  comes  challenge.  Price  volatility  is  one. 
The  industry’s  environmental  record,  real  or  perceived,  is  another.  Convincing  consumers  and 
policy  makers,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  that  the  oilsands  oil  can  be  produced  in  an 
environmentally  responsible  way  will  be  a challenge  for  the  industry. 
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A changing  workforce 

The  pace  of  change  in  the  workplace  continues  to  accelerate  as 
employers  look  for  ways  to  remain  competitive  in  the  global  market. 
Following  is  a list  of  some  of  the  trends  affecting  the  workplace. 


More  generations  in  the  workplace 

More  generations  with  different  experiences  are  crossing  paths  on  the  job.  Workplaces  include 
people  with  a wide  range  of  attitudes,  ethics,  values,  priorities  and  behaviours,  increasing  the 
need  for  greater  communication,  conflict  resolution  and  productivity. 


Increased  workloads 

Albertans  are  working  harder  than  ever.  More  than  40  per  cent  of  Albertans  work  more  than 
40  hours  a week,  about  a quarter  have  cancelled  or  postponed  vacations  because  of  the 
demands  of  work,  roughly  one-fifth  check  their  messages  while  on  holiday  and  12  per  cent 
trade  vacation  days  for  money. 


Increased  emphasis  on  retention 

In  an  effort  to  retain  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  older  workers,  some  organizations  are  eliminating 
mandatory  retirement  regulations.  Some  schools, 
for  example,  are  keeping  veteran  teachers  and 
professors  on  staff  to  teach  and  mentor  students. 
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Characteristics  of  21st  century  workers 


To  be  successful,  workers  need  the  following  skills  and  attitudes: 

• a high  level  of  initiative  and  imagination 

• a high  degree  of  flexibility 

• innovation,  ingenuity  and  a creative  approach  to  problem-solving 

• to  be  inquisitive 

• an  ambitious  and  entrepreneurial  nature 

• to  be  loyal,  if  not  to  the  employer,  then  to  a work  project 

• a post-secondary  education  (jobs  for  university  graduates  doubled  in  the  last  20  years) 

• the  ability  to  do  many  tasks  at  once 

• an  ability  to  accept  responsibility  for  actions  and  decisions  on  the  job 

• good  communication  skills 

• computer  and  technology  skills 

• team  skills 

• a willingness  to  continually  learn  and  upgrade  skills 

• the  ability  to  accept  constructive  feedback  and  advice  for  continual  improvement 

• to  contribute  to  a healthy  work  environment 


Characteristics  of  21st  century  workplaces 


The  workplace  of  the  21st  century  has  many  of  the  following  characteristics: 

• integrated  learning  and  training  opportunities 

• gender,  ethnic,  cultural  and  generational  diversity 

• an  emphasis  on  team  environments,  learning  skills  from  co-workers 

• healthy  and  safe  working  environments 

• new  organizational  structures  designed  to  foster  effective  operations 

• more  flexible  work  arrangements,  including  telecommuting,  job-sharing,  part-time  work 
and  combination  jobs 

• a focus  on  knowledge  management  and  enhancement 

• more  sophisticated  technology 

• a focus  on  customer  service 

• an  entrepreneurial  focus,  with  an  emphasis  on  competitiveness  and  productivity 
Prospective  and  existing  employees  are  looking  for  the  following  in  their  workplaces: 

• the  opportunity  to  engage  in  challenging  work 

• the  ability  to  make  decisions  in  favour  of  a work-life  balance 

• opportunities  to  learn,  grow  and  advance 

• intellectual  and  emotional  connections  with  co-workers  and  others  in  the  organization 

• a commitment  to  corporate  social  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  employer 

• fair  and  adequate  compensation,  a competitive  benefits  program  and  an  attractive 
retirement  package 
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Outlook:  Part  1 


Alberta’s  Major  Industries 

The  overall  outlook  for  Alberta’s  economy  is  for  a slow  but  steady  recovery  from 
global  recession. 


Alberta  is  entering  recovery  mode.  After  shrinking  by  an  estimated  2.5  per  cent  in  2009,  its  first 
recession  since  1986,  the  Alberta  economy  is  expected  to  expand  by  2.6  per  cent  in  2010. 
Although  the  unemployment  rate  is  expected  to  remain  at  about  6.6  per  cent,  average  employment  is 
forecast  to  increase  by  15,000  in  2010.  Economic  growth  is  forecast  to  strengthen  to  a sustainable 
pace  of  around  three  per  cent  and  the  unemployment  rate  to  fall  below  five  per  cent  by  2013. 

Almost  all  of  the  18  industries  profiled  here  have  been  negatively  affected  by  recent  economic 
events.  In  many  cases,  employment  has  grown  slowly  or  not  at  all.  But,  as  Alberta  recovers 
from  the  effects  of  the  recession,  employment  opportunities  in  industries  from  construction  to 
manufacturing  should  increase. 


A note  of  caution 

Alberta’s  economy  is  closely  tied  to  that  of  the  United  States,  which  received  about  85  per  cent 
of  Alberta’s  exports  in  2009.  Unforeseen  changes  or  developments  in  the  U.S.  market  could 
affect  the  accuracy  of  these  outlooks.  Uncertainties  in  other  international  economies— relating, 
for  example,  to  wars,  terrorism,  political  unrest,  changes  to  trade  or  other  economic  policies— 
could  also  affect  these  outlooks.  Occupational  and  industry  outlooks  are  affected  by  a variety  of 
factors  and  will  change  over  time.  You  are  encouraged  to  seek  additional  sources  of  information 
when  making  plans  for  your  career,  education  or  business. 
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Accommodation  and  food  services 


Profile 


The  industry  employed  about 


113,900 

people  in  2008 


Average  annual 
employment  growth  rate  in 
the  industry  between  2009 
and  2013  is  expected  to  be 

2.8% 


This  industry  includes  businesses  such  as  hotels,  resorts  and  campgrounds  that  provide 
customers  with  short-term  lodging.  It  also  includes  businesses  that  prepare  meals,  snacks 
and  beverages  for  immediate  consumption. 

Occupations  include  bartenders,  chefs,  desk  clerks,  restaurant  managers  and  housekeeping 
attendants. 

Performance  and  outlook 

With  dips  and  peaks  in  between,  the  industry’s  share  of  economic  activity  in  Alberta  was  the 
same  in  2009  as  it  was  in  1999.  Although  its  share  of  employment  dropped  over  the  same  period, 
it  remains  a key  employer  in  the  province.  Employment  in  the  industry  grew  during  the  early 
months  of  the  recession. 

Fluctuations  in  tourism  continue  to  affect  the  industry’s  outlook.  In  2008,  the  overall  hotel 
occupancy  rate  was  down  3.3  per  cent  and  attendance  was  also  down  at  several  national  parks. 
Visits  from  United  States  travellers  to  Alberta  were  down  by  just  over  three  per  cent  over  the  first 
11  months  of  2009  compared  to  the  same  period  in  2008,  and  there  was  little  sign  of  recovery  in 
the  late  months  of  the  year. 


The  recession  produced  a slowdown  in  international 
travel— visits  from  same-day  international  travellers  to 
Alberta  over  the  first  11  months  of  2009  dropped  by  7.3 
per  cent  compared  to  the  same  period  in  2008— and  a 
drop  in  room  demand.  Increased  travel  within  Canada 
may  help  offset  the  loss. 


Business  in  the  industry  will  continue  to  be  down  in 
the  short  term  as  the  recession  ends  and  recovery 
takes  hold.  But  prospects  for  the  industry  will  likely 
improve  as  confidence  returns  and  people  begin  to 
travel  and  spend  more  liberally  again. 


To  2013,  above  average  demand  for  labour  is 
expected  for  chefs  and  cooks,  industry  managers, 
occupations  in  food  and  beverage  service,  food 
counter  attendants,  kitchen  helpers  and  related 
occupations.  Below  average  demand  is  expected  for 
cleaners  and  other  occupations  in  accommodation. 


About  16,800  jobs  will  be  created  in  the  industry 
by  2013. 
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Outlook:  Alberta’s  Major  Industries 


Agriculture 


Profile 


Businesses  in  this  industry  are  engaged 
mainly  in  growing  crops  and  raising 
animals.  The  industry  includes  farms, 
orchards,  greenhouses  and  feedlots. 
Occupations  include  farm  workers,  dairy 
producers,  animal  care  attendants  and 
beekeepers. 

Performance  and  outlook 

Alberta  is  one  of  Canada’s  largest 
agricultural  producers,  accounting  for 
about  a fifth  of  production.  During  the 
last  decade,  the  industry’s  share  of  both 
economic  activity  and  employment  in 
Alberta  has  declined. 


The  recession  has  had  a negative  effect 
on  the  industry.  Farm  cash  receipts  from 
operations,  for  example,  were  down  by 
6.7  per  cent  over  the  first  nine  months 
of  2009  compared  to  the  same  period  in  2008.  The  decline  was  attributed  to 
significantly  lower  program  payments,  along  with  reduced  crop  and  livestock  market  receipts. 


New  federal  and  provincial  government  programs  should  provide  opportunities  for  livestock 
farmers.  In  particular,  an  improved  process  for  tracking  livestock  as  it  moves  through  the 
production  system  will  help  reassure  consumers  of  the  safety  and  quality  of  their  food.  Value- 
added  food  and  agri-product  processing  will  also  benefit  from  funding  opportunities  such  as 
those  provided  by  the  Canadian  Beef  and  Cattle  Market  Development  Fund  and  federal  and 
provincial  agri-business  livestock  programs. 

In  2009,  farmers  were  affected  by  a drop  in  world  grain  prices  and  a poor  growing  season  in 
some  areas  of  the  province.  Livestock  producers  have  been  affected  by  a decline  in  world  meat 
consumption,  by  non-tariff  trade  barriers  such  as  Country  of  Origin  labelling  laws  and  by  trade 
sanctions  related  to  BSE  (mad  cow  disease)  and  H1N1.  The  agricultural  industry  in  general  will 
continue  to  face  the  challenge  of  trying  to  keep  young  people  on  the  farm  in  the  face  of  higher 
paying  urban  jobs  and  the  high  capital  costs  of  entering  the  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mexico,  Indonesia  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  are  opening  up  as  new 
markets  for  Alberta  agricultural  products.  For  example,  Alberta  shipped  $1.1  billion  in  total 
exports— about  one-third  of  which  was  canola— to  Mexico  in  2008,  $720  million  more  than  the 
year  before.  Rising  demand  for  biofuels  (e.g.  grains  and  oilseeds)  and  organic  products  may 
also  create  more  opportunities  for  Alberta  farmers.  Increased  global  competition  in  agriculture, 
a potential  threat,  could  spur  innovations  that  will  increase  yields  and  reduce  costs. 


The  industry  employed  about 

61,000 

people  in  2008 


Average  annual 
employment  growth  rate  in 
the  industry  between  2009 
and  2013  is  expected  to  be 

0.9% 


Demand  for  labour  in  most  occupations  in  the  industry,  such  as  contractors,  operators, 
supervisors  and  general  workers  in  agriculture,  horticulture  and  aquaculture,  is  expected  to  be 
below  average  for  the  next  five  years. 


About  2,600  jobs  will  be  created  in  the  agricultural  industry  by  2013. 
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Business,  building  and  other  support  services 


Profile 


The  industry  employed  about 

63,900 

people  in  2008 


Average  annual 
employment  growth  rate  in 
the  industry  between  2009 
and  2013  is  expected  to  be 

2.7% 


There  are  two  groups  in  this  industry:  management  and  administration.  Management  includes 
those  companies  that  manage  other  companies  and  those  that  own  all  or  part  of  other 
companies.  Administrative  and  other  support  includes  companies  that  provide  office,  business 
and  facilities  administration  such  as 

• record-keeping  and  document  preparation  services,  collection  services  and 
employment  services 

• custodial  services,  pest  control  services,  landscaping  services,  carpet  and  upholstery 
cleaning  services,  packaging  and  labelling  services,  and  waste  collection,  treatment,  disposal 
and  remediation  services 

• investigation  and  security  services 

• convention  and  trade  show  services 

• call  centres,  travel  agencies  and  tour  operators 

Occupations  include  human  resource  professionals,  locksmiths,  pest  control  professionals, 
travel  consultants  and  refuse  collectors. 


Performance  and  outlook 

While  the  industry’s  share  of  economic  activity  in  Alberta  has  increased  since  1999,  its  share 
of  employment  has  declined.  Employment  declined  13.5  per  cent  between  2007  and  2008 
but  rebounded  in  the  first  half  of  2009. 


Some  parts  of  the  industry  were  hurt 
in  the  short  term  by  the  economic 
downturn.  A number  of  call  centres 
and  employment  services  agencies, 
for  example,  reduced  or  shut  down 
their  operations. 

To  2013,  lower  than  average  demand 
is  expected  for  upholsterers,  tailors, 
shoe  repairers  and  jewellers  and 
related  occupations. 

Nearly  9,000  jobs  will  be  created 
in  the  business,  building  and  other 
support  services  industry  by  2013. 
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Outlook:  Alberta’s  Major  Industries 


Profile 


Businesses  in  this  industry  are  primarily  engaged  in  constructing  buildings  or  engineering 
projects.  Among  other  activities,  they  construct,  repair  or  renovate  residential,  business, 
commercial  and  industrial  buildings  and  design  and  build  highways,  bridges  and  pipelines. 

Occupations  in  the  industry  include  bricklayers,  carpenters,  electricians,  roofers  and  pipefitters. 

Performance  and  outlook 

The  construction  industry  is  Alberta’s  second  largest  employer.  The  industry’s  share  of 
overall  economic  activity  in  Alberta  increased  in  2008  compared  to  1999,  as  did  its  share 
of  employment. 

Construction  activity  in  Alberta  began  to  slow  toward  the  end  of  2008  as  demand  for  oil  tumbled 
and  industrial  and  other  building  and  engineering  projects  were  delayed  or  cancelled.  Contract 
opportunities  in  the  energy  services  industry,  for  example,  were  limited  as  oil  and  gas  exploration 
and  drilling  activity  were  scaled  back  in  2008  and  2009. 

Neither  residential  nor  commercial  building  activity  is  expected  to  rebound  soon  with  any  real 
strength  and,  with  slow  recovery  in  the  energy  industry,  growth  in  construction  is  expected  to 
be  far  off  the  unsustainable  pace  of  recent  years.  But  an  overheated  labour  market  has  now 
cooled,  bringing  cost  relief  to  some.  A revival  of  commodity  prices  in  2011  will  help  stimulate 
construction  investments  in  Alberta. 


: 


The  industry  employed  about 

205,300 

people  in  2008 


Average  annual 
employment  growth  rate  in 
the  industry  between  2009 
and  2013  is  expected  to  be 

-1.1% 


Growth  in  industrial  building  construction  is  expected  to  average  0.7  per  cent  per  year  between 
2009  and  2013,  while  commercial  construction  growth  is  expected  to  average  2.8  per  cent 
over  the  same  period.  Residential  investment  will  decline  an  average  of  1.3  per  cent  a year 
through  2013. 


As  in  most  industries,  the  construction  industry  faces  the  challenge  of  prospective  long-term 
labour  shortages  as  older  employees  begin  to  retire  in  greater  numbers. 

Approximately  13,600  jobs  will  be  lost  in  the  industry  by  2013. 
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Educational  services 


The  industry  employed  about 


126,800 

people  in  2008 


Average  annual 
employment  growth  rate  in 
the  industry  between  2009 
and  2013  is  expected  to  be 

1.5% 


Profile 

Schools,  colleges,  universities  and  training  centres  in  this  industry  provide  instruction  and 
training  in  a wide  variety  of  subjects.  These  institutions  may  be  privately  or  publicly  owned 
and  may  offer  accommodation  and  food  services  to  their  students. 

Occupations  in  the  industry  include  teachers,  professors,  educational  counsellors  and  teacher 
assistants. 

Performance  and  outlook 

The  industry’s  share  of  overall  economic  activity  in  Alberta  has  remained  steady  since  1999, 
while  its  share  of  total  employment  has  dropped  slightly.  Employment  rebounded  in  the  early 
months  of  2009  after  moderate  declines  the  year  before. 

Alberta  continues  to  have  a highly  educated  workforce.  By  2008,  nearly  80  per  cent  of  Albertans 
had  earned  a high  school  diploma.  Within  less  than  10  years,  more  than  half  of  Alberta’s 
population  is  expected  to  have  some  level  of  post-secondary  education.  Popular  fields  of  study 
will  include  education,  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  engineering,  mathematics,  health 
and  computer  sciences. 

Above  average  growth  is  forecast  for  university  professors  and  assistants,  secondary  and 
elementary  school  teachers,  and  education  counsellors.  Below  average  growth  is  expected  for 
college  and  other  vocational  instructors. 

Approximately  9,500  jobs  will  be  created  in  the  industry  by  2013. 
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Outlook:  Alberta’s  Major  Industries 
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Finance,  insurance,  real  estate  and  leasing 


Profile 

Businesses  in  this  industry  manage  or  exchange  funds,  property  or  other  assets.  This  includes 
banks,  credit  unions,  mortgage  and  loan  brokers,  securities  dealers,  insurance  agencies, 
pension  fund  managers,  property  managers  and  auto  rental  firms. 

Occupations  in  the  industry  include  financial  analysts,  insurance  adjusters,  real  estate  agents, 
financial  planners,  patent  and  trademark  specialists  and  building  superintendents. 


The  industry  employed  about 

111,700 

people  in  2008 


Performance  and  outlook 

The  industry’s  share  of  overall  economic  activity  in  Alberta  has  grown  since  1999,  accounting  for 
15.6  per  cent  of  provincial  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  in  2008.  Its  share  of  total  employment 
dropped  slightly  over  the  same  period. 

Between  2007  and  2008,  employment  in  the  industry  grew  almost  12  per  cent.  Employment 
continued  to  grow  into  the  early  months  of  2009,  but  at  a significantly  slower  pace. 


Average  annual 
employment  growth  rate  in 
the  industry  between  2009 
and  2013  is  expected  to  be 

2.1% 


Because  the  industry  is  largely  built  around  servicing  the  transaction  and  financing  needs  of 
the  energy  sector,  the  economic  downturn  has  seriously  affected  the  industry’s  short-term 
prospects  for  growth.  Weakness  in  construction  activity  may  also  have  serious  consequences 
for  the  industry,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  mortgage  lending  and  project  financing.  As  long 
as  the  global  economy  continues  to  recover,  global  energy  demand  should  rebound  in  2010, 
spurring  investment  in  Alberta. 


Below  average  demand  is  expected  for  finance  and  insurance  clerks,  insurance  and  real  estate 
sales  and  buyers,  and  managers  in  finance  and  business  services. 


Approximately  12,200  jobs  will  be  created  in  the  industry  by  2013. 
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Forestry  and  logging  with  support  activities 


The  industry  employed  about 

3,600 

people  in  2008 


Average  annual 
employment  growth  rate  in 
the  industry  between  2009 
and  2013  is  expected  to  be 

0.3% 


Profile 

This  industry  includes  businesses  that  produce  seedlings  in  specialized  nurseries,  grow  or 
harvest  timber  on  a long  production  cycle  (10  years  or  more),  or  provide  related  support  services. 

Occupations  include  forest  technicians,  foresters,  logging  equipment  operators 
and  park  wardens. 

Performance  and  outlook 

The  industry  represents  a small  share  of  both  overall  provincial  economic  activity  and  total 
employment.  Still,  Alberta  is  home  to  Canada’s  fourth  largest  forestry  industry.  Since  1999,  the 
industry  has  shown  marginal  employment  growth,  and  between  2007  and  2008,  employment 
growth  declined  by  12.2  per  cent. 

Much  of  the  industry’s  poor  performance  has  been  the  result  of  the  lingering  effects  of  softwood 
lumber  trade  policy  disputes  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  that  limits  exports. 

The  industry  has  also  been  severely  affected  by  the  collapse  of  the  United  States  housing 
market,  which  has  greatly  reduced  demand  and  prices  for  lumber,  panelboard  and  other 
products.  Additional  pressures— including  high  costs,  a mountain  pine  beetle  infestation  and 
an  appreciating  dollar  that  reduces  export  margins— have  also  reduced  the  industry’s  ability 
to  compete  effectively. 


South  America  as  well  as  a 
weak  U.S.  housing  market. 

Declining  employment  is  forecast 
for  all  occupations  in  the  industry. 
Fewer  than  100  jobs  will  be 
created  in  the  industry  by  2013. 


Despite  these  challenges,  Alberta’s  forestry  industry  has  fared  better  than  its  counterparts 
in  other  areas  of  Canada.  Alberta  enjoys  low  direct  logging  costs,  highly  competitive  costs 
of  doing  business  and  high  levels  of  labour  productivity.  Various  federal  and  provincial 
programs  and  policies  should 
also  provide  the  industry  a 
degree  of  relief.  Threats  to  growth 
include  low-cost  competition 
from  China  and  Central  and 
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Outlook:  Alberta’s  Major  Industries 


Health  care  and  social  assistance 


Profile 

This  industry  includes  health  care  services  provided  at  hospitals,  auxiliary  hospitals,  nursing 
homes  and  long-term  care  facilities,  ambulatory  out-patient  care  centres,  medical  and  diagnostic 
laboratories,  community  health  centres  and  the  offices  of  health  practitioners  such  as  dentists, 
doctors,  optometrists  and  chiropractors.  Home  care  services  and  ambulance  services  are  also 
part  of  this  industry.  Social  assistance  services  include 

• individual  and  family  services  (for  children,  youth  and  the  elderly) 

• community  food,  housing  and  emergency  relief  services 

• vocational  rehabilitation  services 

• daycare  services 

Occupations  include  physicians,  nurses,  pharmacists,  occupational  therapists,  dental  hygienists, 
child  and  youth  care  workers,  and  emergency  medical  technicians. 

Performance  and  outlook 


The  industry  employed  about 

190,200 

people  in  2008 


Average  annual 
employment  growth  rate  in 
the  industry  between  2009 
and  2013  is  expected  to  be 

2.2% 


This  industry  is  Alberta’s  third  largest  employer.  The  industry  has  grown,  accounting  today  for  a 
larger  share  of  the  province’s  economic  activity  than  in  1999.  Employment  in  the  industry  has  risen 
only  slightly  since  then. 


The  industry  faces  a number  of  challenges.  Alberta’s  growing  population— about  50,000  new 
residents  a year  between  2005  and  2007— requires  higher  volumes  of  health  services,  particularly 
as  the  population  ages.  In  20  years,  it  is  estimated  that  one  in  five  Albertans  will  be  over  the  age  of  65. 


The  Alberta  government’s  Health  Workforce  Action  Plan  will  help  to  address  health  workforce 
challenges.  Announced  in  September  2007,  it  is  a nine-year  plan  designed  to  ensure  an  adequate 
and  ongoing  balance  between  the  supply  and  demand  for  health  workers. 


There  will  be  a growing  demand  for  family  physicians  and  general  practitioners,  pharmacists, 
physical  therapists,  health  care  aides  and  managers  in  health,  social  and  community  services. 
Below  average  demand  is  expected  for  specialist  physicians  and  technical  occupations 
in  dental  care. 


About  21,400  jobs  will  be  created  in  the  industry  by  2013. 
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Information,  culture  and  recreation 


The  industry  employed  about 


71,600 

people  in  2008 


Average  annual 
employment  growth  rate  in 
the  industry  between  2009 
and  2013  is  expected  to  be 

2.6% 


Profile 

The  information  and  culture  industry  includes  businesses  engaged  in 

• publishing  (including  software  publishing,  traditional  print  publishing  and  publishing 
on  the  Internet) 

• broadcasting  (including  traditional  radio  and  television  broadcasting  and  broadcasting 
over  the  Internet) 

• film,  television  and  digital  media  production  and  sound  recording 

• the  performing  arts 

• telecommunications 

• providing  Internet  services  and  web  search  portals 

• data  processing  and  information  services 

The  recreation  industry  includes  businesses  and  organizations  that  operate  facilities  or  provide 
services  to  meet  the  cultural,  entertainment  and  recreational  interests  of  their  patrons. 


Occupations  include  librarians,  cinematographers,  reporters,  museum  curators  and  professional 
athletes. 


Performance  and  outlook 

Although  the  industry’s  share  of  economic  activity  in  Alberta  has  increased  since  1999,  its  share 
of  total  employment  has  decreased. 

The  information  and  communications  segment  of  the  industry  has  done  better  than  average. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  a large  number  of  technology  business  start-ups  in  Calgary,  the  Alberta 
government’s  measures  to  increase  the  number  of  new  companies  in  emerging  advanced 
technology  sectors,  Alberta’s  position  as  a world  leader  in  geomatics  engineering  (gathering, 
processing  and  delivering  geographic  information),  development  of  the  Alberta  SuperNet,  and 
the  fact  that  Alberta  has  the  second  highest  level  of  Internet  use  in  the  country. 

The  information  and  communications  sector  is  threatened  by  a 
shortage  of  and  competition  for  workers  and  low-cost  labour  in  other 
countries.  Rapid  and  dramatic  changes  in  the  industry  are  likely  as 
technological  convergence— the  blending  of  telecommunications, 
information  technology,  media  and  entertainment,  and  consumer 
electronics— continues.  Convergence  offers  opportunities  to  grow 
and  diversify  at  relatively  low  cost. 

Opportunities  in  the  culture  segment  include  continued  demand 
from  the  international  film  industry.  The  long-term  challenges  for  the 
culture  segment  include  its  small  size,  reliance  on  public  funding  and 
increased  competition  worldwide. 

Below  average  demand  is  expected  for  managers,  librarians, 
archivists,  conservators,  curators,  announcers,  creative  and 
performing  artists,  creative  designers,  craftspersons,  writers, 
public  relations  professionals,  photographers,  coaches  and  referees, 
tour  and  recreational  guides  and  casino  operators. 

About  9,600  jobs  will  be  created  in  the  industry  by  2013. 
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Outlook:  Alberta’s  Major  Industries 


Manufacturing 


Profile 

The  industry  consists  of  businesses  that  add  value  to 
products  or  materials  through  mechanical,  physical 
or  chemical  processes— for  example,  turning  lumber 
into  furniture.  It  includes  businesses  involved  in 
manufacturing  food,  beverages,  chemicals,  textiles, 
petroleum  and  coal  products,  plastics  and  electronic 
equipment. 

Occupations  include  meat  cutters,  machinists, 
manufacturing  engineers,  sawmill  machine  operators 
and  instrument  technicians. 

Performance  and  outlook 

Manufacturing  is  Alberta’s  fifth  largest  employer. 

The  industry’s  share  of  economic  activity  in  Alberta 
has  increased  from  1999  to  2008,  although  its  share 
of  employment  dropped  during  the  same  period. 


Employment  growth  in  manufacturing  has  been  sluggish  and  employment  losses  were  posted 
early  in  2009.  The  performance  of  many  manufacturers  is  strongly  tied  to  Alberta’s  oil  and  gas 
industry,  and  tough  times  have  spread.  A number  of  oilsands  projects  that  draw  heavily  on 
Alberta  sources  of  supply,  for  example,  have  been  cancelled  or  postponed.  Although  lagging 
national  declines,  manufacturing  sales  in  Alberta  began  to  drop  in  the  last  months  of  2008  and 
have  generally  continued  downward. 

Refined  petroleum  and  chemical  products  face  weak  global  demand  and  rising  prices  for 
raw  materials  used  in  production.  Risk  could  be  moderated  by  government  policies  and 
programs,  such  as  the  Hydrocarbon  Upgrading  Task  Force  and  Bitumen  Royalty  in  Kind, 
to  develop  the  industry  and  find  viable  alternative  sources  of  raw  materials  (e.g.  oilsands 
industry  byproducts). 

Because  consumer  purchases  of  necessities  cannot  be  scaled  back  completely  or  indefinitely, 
the  food  and  beverage  sector  of  the  industry  should  recover  before  most  others.  Future 
opportunities  could  emerge  for  the  industry  to  provide  profitable,  niche  products  and  respond 
to  changing  and  more  diverse  diets,  locally  and  elsewhere. 

The  industry’s  recovery  will  depend  largely  on  the  strength  and  pace  of  recovery  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  main  destination  for  Alberta’s  energy  exports  and  a key  market  for  the 
province’s  manufactured  goods.  The  current  forecast  is  for  slow  growth  in  the  United  States 
in  2010  and  a gradual  increase  after  that.  Employment  in  Alberta  manufacturing  will  mirror  the 
trend,  picking  up  after  further  losses  in  2010. 

Through  2013,  lower  than  average  demand  is  expected  for  machine  operators  and  related 
workers  in  chemical,  plastic  and  rubber  processing,  supervisors  in  assembly  and  fabrication, 
and  supervisors  in  processing  operations. 

About  1,900  jobs  will  be  lost  in  the  industry  by  2013. 


The  industry  employed  about 


144,100 

people  in  2008 


Average  annual 
employment  growth  rate  in 
the  industry  between  2009 
and  2013  is  expected  to  be 

-0.2% 
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Mining  and  oil  and  gas  extraction 


L 


Profile 


The  industry  employed  about 

145,500 


people  in  2008 


The  industry  includes  companies  that  explore  for  and  produce  crude  petroleum  and  natural 
gas,  drill  and  equip  wells,  mine  for  coal  or  metal  ore  and  perform  other  preparation  activities 
associated  with  mining  operations. 

Occupations  include  mining  engineers,  blasters,  drilling  and  service  rig  managers,  petroleum 
engineers  and  drilling  floorhands. 


Average  annual 
employment  growth  rate  in 
the  industry  between  2009 
and  2013  is  expected  to  be 

0.4% 


Performance  and  outlook 

The  industry’s  share  of  economic  activity  in  Alberta  in  1999  was  about  26  per  cent.  By  2008 
that  share  had  dropped  to  less  than  19  per  cent,  but  the  industry’s  share  of  employment  rose 
by  more  than  half. 

This  industry  has  been  the  most  directly  and  severely  affected  by  the  collapse  of  world 
oil  prices  from  their  peak  in  the  summer  of  2008.  Many  oilsands  and  associated  industry 
construction  projects  valued  in  the  billions  of  dollars  were  delayed  or  cancelled  as  a result. 

Risks  to  growth,  even  beyond  the  industry’s  continued  susceptibility  to  price  shocks,  still  lie 
head.  The  most  significant  risk  relates  to  the  environment.  Oilsands  developers  will  need  to  continue 
to  develop  solutions  that  lessen  the  effects  of  their  operations  on  the  land,  water  and  air. 


Still,  the  industry’s  future  is  a promising  one:  the  oilsands  are  one  of  the  largest  known  petroleum 
reserves  on  earth,  and  oil  is  expected  to  be  a key  energy  source  for  years  to  come. 


Alberta’s  crude  oil  production  is  expected  to  increase  by  about  a third  by  2013,  with  all  of  the 
gain  coming  from  the  oilsands.  In  the  short  term,  relatively  low  natural  gas  prices  are  expected 
to  continue  as  new  supply  sources  are  developed  and  inventories  in  the  United  States  build  up 
while  demand  remains  sluggish. 


Through  2013,  lower  than  average  demand  can  be  expected  for  supervisors,  underground 
miners,  oil  and  gas  drillers,  mine  service  workers  and  operators  in  oil  and  gas  drilling. 


About  3,000  jobs  will  be  created  in  the  industry  by  2013. 


a 
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Outlook:  Alberta’s  Major  Industries 


Other  services 


Profile 

This  industry  includes 

• automotive  repair  and  maintenance 

• electronic  and  precision  equipment  repair  and  maintenance 

• commercial  and  industrial  equipment  repair  and  maintenance 

• personal  care  services  (e.g.  hair  care  and  aesthetic  services) 

• funeral  services 

• civic  and  social  organizations 

• pet  care,  photofinishing  and  other  personal  services 

• religious  organizations  and  those  services  writing  and  providing  grants 

• social  advocacy  organizations 

• business,  professional,  labour  and  other  membership  organizations  and  private 
household  services 

Occupations  include  automotive  service  technicians,  jewellers,  massage  therapists,  hair  stylists 
and  fundraisers. 


The  industry  employed  about 


91,200 

people  in  2008 


employment  growth  rate  in 
the  industry  between  2009 
and  2013  is  expected  to  be 


2.1% 


Performance  and  outlook 

While  the  industry’s  share  of  overall  economic  activity  in  Alberta  has  increased  since  1999,  its 
share  of  employment  has  dropped  slightly. 


Below  average  demand  is  expected  for 
automotive  service  technicians,  upholsters, 
tailors,  shoe  repairers  and  jewellers. 

About  10,200  jobs  will  be  created  in  the 
industry  by  2013. 


The  industry  performed  well  in  a strong  economy  but  eventually  suffered  from  rising  wage  rates 
and  increasing  costs.  Employment  dropped  in  2008  compared  to  2007.  But  signs  in  the  early 
months  of  the  recession  suggested  some 
strength:  average  monthly  employment 
had  increased. 
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Professional,  scientific  and  technical  services 


Profile 

The  industry  includes  businesses  that  make  knowledge  and  skills  available  to  other  organizations 
or  to  the  public,  often  on  a project  basis.  Services  provided  include  legal,  accounting, 
architectural,  engineering,  surveying  and  mapping,  industrial  or  computer  system  design, 
research  and  development,  scientific  and  technical  consulting,  advertising  and  public  relations, 
translation,  and  veterinary  services. 

Occupations  include  accountants,  architects,  civil  engineers,  graphic  designers  and  lawyers. 


Performance  and  outlook 

The  professional,  scientific  and  technical  services  industry  is  Alberta’s  fourth  largest  employer. 
Although  the  industry’s  share  of  both  economic  activity  and  employment  in  Alberta  has 
increased  since  1999,  the  industry  experienced  employment  losses  as  a result  of  the  recession. 

About  22,100  jobs  will  be  created  in  the  industry  by  2013. 


The  industry  employed  about 

164,200 

people  in  2008 


Average  annual 
employment  growth  rate  in 
the  industry  between  2009 
and  2013  is  expected  to  be 

2.6% 
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Outlook:  Alberta’s  Major  Industries 


Public  administration 


Profile 

The  industry  consists  of  government  agencies  that  manage  public  programs.  These  agencies 
also  set  policy,  create  laws,  settle  civil  and  criminal  legal  cases  and  provide  for  public  safety  and 
national  defence.  The  industry  typically  organizes  and  finances  the  production  of  public  goods 
and  services. 

Occupations  include  correctional  officers,  firefighters,  occupational  health  and  safety  inspectors, 
customs  inspectors  and  judges. 

Performance  and  outlook 

Since  1999,  the  industry’s  share  of  economic  activity  has  increased  slightly  while  its  share  of 
employment  has  decreased  marginally. 

Employment  within  the  industry  has  been  volatile,  generally  rising  and  falling  with  the  overall 
economy.  Employment  reached  a peak  in  2006  as  all  levels  of  government  attempted  to  meet 
the  service  needs  of  a growing  population  and  a booming  economy.  In  the  early  months  of  the 
recession,  employment  uncharacteristically  increased  as  governments  boosted  expenditures  in 
an  effort  to  stimulate  economic  activity.  In  response  to  the  economic  situation,  a hiring  freeze 
in  the  Alberta  government  was  implemented  in  the  fall  of  2009.  Job  creation  will  continue  to  be 
largely  driven  by  the  health  care  and  social  assistance  sectors. 


The  industry  employed  about 


83,400 


people  in  2008 


Average  annual 
employment  growth  rate  in 
the  industry  between  2009 
and  2013  is  expected  to  be 

1.6% 


Above  average  demand  is  expected  for  managers  in  public  administration,  police  officers  and 
firefighters,  and  other  protective  services.  Below  average  demand  is  expected  forjudges, 
lawyers,  policy  and  program  officers,  researchers  and  consultants. 


About  6,900  jobs  will  be  created  in  the  industry  by  2013. 
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Retail  trade 


The  industry  employed  about 


229,700 

people  in  2008 


Average  annual 


employment  growth  rate  in 
the  industry  between  2009 
and  2013  is  expected  to  be 

1.9% 


Profile 

The  industry  includes  businesses  engaged  in  selling  products  directly  to  the  public  and  providing 
services  that  accompany  the  sale  of  products.  The  industry  includes  enterprises  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  food,  beverages,  drug  products,  shoes,  clothing,  household  furniture  and  appliances, 
automobiles,  department  store  merchandise  and  after-sales  services  such  as  repair  and 
installation. 

Occupations  include  cashiers,  direct  distributors,  opticians,  pharmacists  and  retail  store 
managers. 


Performance  and  outlook 

The  retail  trade  industry  is  Alberta’s  largest  employer.  The  industry’s  share  of  economic  activity 
in  Alberta  has  increased  since  1999,  while  its  share  of  employment  has  been  steady. 


Strong  economic  growth  and  rising  incomes  have  helped  create  employment  in  the  industry  over 
the  last  decade.  Signs  of  weakness  appeared  in  the  second  half  of  2008  as  consumers  began  to 
cut  spending.  The  value  of  retail  trade  was  down  almost  10  per  cent  over  the  first  eight  months  of 
2009  compared  to  the  same  period  in  2008.  Sales  at  gasoline  service  stations  were  down  almost 
24  per  cent.  Building  supply  and  motor  vehicles  sales  were  also  weak.  Food  and  beverage 
retailers  were  among  the  few  showing  any  signs  of  strength. 


Dips  in  consumer  spending  are 
typical  of  economic  downturns. 

Sales  will  pick  up  with  recovery, 
though  the  strength  and  pace  will 
depend  on  the  confidence  Albertans 
have  that  growth  and  opportunity 
can  be  sustained. 

Demand  for  salespersons,  cashiers 
and  managers  is  expected  to  decline 
in  the  short  term  but  should  recover 
and  grow  through  2010  and  beyond. 

About  21,900  jobs  will  be  created 
in  the  industry  by  2013.  All  of  these 
gains  will  occur  after  2010. 


Q 
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Outlook:  Alberta’s  Major  Industries 


Transportation  and  warehousing 


Profile 

The  industry  includes  businesses  that  transport  passengers  and  cargo  (including  oil  and  gas), 
warehouse  and  store  goods,  and  provide  support  activities  related  to  modes  of  transportation. 

Occupations  include  airline  pilots,  taxi  drivers,  warehousing  professionals,  letter  carriers  and 
truck  drivers. 

Performance  and  outlook 

The  industry’s  share  of  economic  activity  in  Alberta  has  increased  since  1999.  Although  its 
share  of  employment  decreased  from  1999  to  2008,  the  industry  remains  a major  employer. 

In  Alberta,  employment  growth  within  the  industry  dropped  in  2008  but  showed  signs  of 
recovery  early  in  2009. 

Government  continues  to  make  significant  investments  in  highway  infrastructure  and 
support  of  municipal  infrastructure  projects.  It  also  provides  funding  for  provincial  highway 
construction,  improvements  and  upgrades  throughout  the  province.  A sustainable,  safe,  and 
effective  transportation  system  is  essential  to  Alberta’s  economic  growth  and  quality  of  life  in 
communities  across  the  province. 

Risks  to  growth  include  an  aging  workforce,  aging  infrastructure  and  a likely  resurgence  of  high 
fuel  and  other  costs. 

Below  average  demand  is  expected  for  managers  in  construction  and  transportation,  motor 
vehicle  and  transit  drivers,  transportation  officers  and  controllers  and  train  crew  operators. 

About  4,600  jobs  will  be  created  in  the  industry  by  2013,  with  gains  starting  in  2010. 


The  industry  employed  about 


102,200 

people  in  2008 


Average  annual 
employment  growth  rate  in 
the  industry  between  2009 
and  2013  is  expected  to  be 

0.9% 
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Utilities 
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The  industry  employed  about 

17,500 

people  in  2008 


Average  annual 
employment  growth  rate  in 
the  industry  between  2009 
and  2013  is  expected  to  be 

2.0% 


Profile 

Businesses  in  this  industry  are  engaged  in  electric  power  generation,  transmission  and 
distribution,  natural  gas  distribution,  and  the  building,  operation  and  maintenance  of  water, 
sewer  and  irrigation  systems. 

Occupations  include  gas  utility  operators,  utility  clerks,  water  and  wastewater  operators, 
plant  operators,  power  linemen  and  power  system  electricians. 

Performance  and  outlook 

The  industry’s  share  of  economic  activity  in  Alberta  has  decreased  since  1999,  while  its  share  of 
employment  has  increased  marginally. 

Employment  growth  within  the  industry  has  been  strong  over  the  last  decade.  Demand  for 
electricity  by  industrial,  commercial,  farm  and  household  users  will  continue  to  increase  with 
economic  activity  and  associated  population  increases.  Since  1998,  for  example,  during  a period 
of  relative  prosperity  in  Alberta,  more  than  5,200  megawatts  (MW)  were  added  to  the  Alberta 
power  supply.  At  present,  Alberta  has  more  than  13,000  MW  of  generating  capacity.  Since 
a great  deal  of  Alberta’s  electricity  is  generated  by  coal  and  other  fossil  fuels,  environmental 
considerations  will  affect  the  scope  and  direction  of  future  development. 


Employment  in  the  industry  had  already  shown  some  signs  of  recovery.  In  December  2009, 
for  example,  500  more  people  were  employed  industry-wide  than  in  December  2008. 


About  1,800  jobs  will  be  created  in  the  industry  by  2013. 
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Outlook:  Alberta’s  Major  Industries 


Profile 


Businesses  in  this  industry  purchase  merchandise  for  resale  to  retailers  or  to  commercial, 
industrial,  institutional,  farm  and  professional  service  customers  such  as  dentists  and  doctors. 
The  wholesaling  process  is  an  intermediate  step  in  distributing  merchandise. 

This  industry  includes  wholesale  distributors,  agents  and  brokers  of  goods  such  as 

• farm  products 

• petroleum  products 

• food,  beverage  and  tobacco  products 

• personal  and  household  goods 

• motor  vehicles  and  parts 

• building  materials  and  supplies 

• machinery  and  equipment 

Occupations  include  shippers  and  receivers,  technical  sales  representatives,  truck  drivers, 
direct  distributors  and  auctioneers. 

Performance  and  outlook 

The  industry’s  share  of  both  economic  activity  and  employment  has  increased  since  1999. 

Sales  growth  in  the  industry  was  sustained  until  late  in  2008  when  the  effects  of  the  recession 
took  hold.  Employment  spiralled  downward.  Over  the  first  eight  months  of  2009,  the  value  of 
wholesale  trade  in  Alberta  declined  by  just  over  11  per  cent  compared  to  the  same  period  the 
year  before. 

Sales  should  rebound  once  economic  prospects  improve  and  consumer  confidence  returns. 

In  the  meantime,  lower  demand  can  be  expected  for  sales  representatives  and  technical  sales 
specialists. 

About  16,200  jobs  will  be  created  in  the  industry  by  2013. 


The  industry  employed  about 

87,300 

people  in  2008 


Average  annual 
employment  growth  rate  in 
the  industry  between  2009 
and  2013  is  expected  to  be 

3.5% 
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Outlook:  Occupational  Groups 


Outlook:  Part  2 


Occupational  Groups 

This  section  provides  Alberta  occupational  projections  for  2009  to  2013.  These 
projections  are  based  on  information  available  from  Alberta’s  Occupational  Demand 
and  Supply  Outlook  (December  2009). 


Demand  for  occupations  changes  according  to  a variety  of  factors,  including  the  business 
environment,  overall  level  of  economic  activity,  changes  in  consumer  behaviour  and,  perhaps 
most  importantly,  growth  in  specific  industrial  areas.  The  projections  presented  are  based  on  an 
analysis  of  these  and  other  factors.  This  analysis  considered  the  following: 

• the  outlook  for  global  and  Alberta  business  environments 

• the  major  forces  of  change 

• the  evolving  world  of  work 

• the  trends  in  Alberta  industries,  including  growth  projections  to  the  year  2013 

Knowing  what  is  going  on  in  these  four  major  areas  is  critical  to  understanding  which  occupations 
are  likely  to  be  more,  or  less,  in  demand.  It  also  helps  determine  future  employment  trends. 


Projected  demand:  General  employment  trends 


Alberta’s  remarkably  strong  job  creation  engine  stalled  with  the  onset  of  economic  recession 
in  2008,  and  many  jobs  were  lost  in  2009.  No  significant  improvement  is  expected  in  the  short 
term  as  recovery  begins  to  take  hold  in  2010.  After  that,  many  of  Alberta’s  major  industries  are 
expected  to  regain  their  footing  and  continue  to  expand  their  workforces  in  numbers  that  will,  in 
many  cases,  exceed  pre-recession  levels.  The  challenge  of  labour  and  skills  shortages  in  some 
industries  and  occupations  may  emerge  again. 
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Projected  demand:  Broad  occupational  groups 


This  section  takes  a brief  look  at  forecast  trends  in  10  broad  occupational  groups  or  skill  types. 

For  information  about  specific  occupational  groups,  see  Projected  Demand:  Occupational  Minor 

Groups  on  page  45. 

The  following  key  trends  were  found  for  broad  occupational  groups: 

• The  effects  of  the  2008-2009  recession  are  evident  in  employment  losses  posted  in  every  group 
during  that  period  except  health. 

• Recovery  is  evident  beyond  2009,  with  yearly  growth  in  employment  in  every  broad 
occupational  group. 

• Over  the  projection  period  shown,  seven  of  the  groups  are  forecast  to  recover  all  of  the 
employment  lost  during  the  recession.  The  biggest  gains  will  be  seen  in  sales  (24,700  jobs 
created),  management  (8,800)  and  health  (7,500).  Three  of  the  occupational  groups  will  likely 
need  more  time  to  recover:  trade  and  transport  (8,600  jobs  forecast  to  be  lost),  business  and 
finance  (1 ,400),  and  social  services  and  education  (200). 


Employment  Growth  for  Broad  Occupational  Groups 


Broad  Occupational  Groups 

2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

Number  of 

165.4 

160.9 

161.5 

165.7 

169.5 

174.2 

Management  occupations 

Jobs  ('000) 

% change 

-2.7 

0.4 

2.6 

2.3 

2.8 

Business,  finance  and  administrative 

Number  of 
Jobs  (’000) 

372.7 

345.1 

347.1 

354.4 

362.1 

371.3 

occupations 

% change 

-7.4 

0.6 

2.1 

2.2 

2.5 

Natural  and  applied  sciences  and  related 

Number  of 
Jobs  ('000) 

153.6 

144.7 

145.7 

148.5 

151.4 

154.8 

occupations 

% change 

-5.8 

0.7 

1.9 

2.0 

2.2 

Number  of 

103.3 

106.2 

106.9 

108.0 

108.6 

110.8 

Health  occupations 

Jobs  ('000) 

% change 

2.8 

0.7 

1.0 

0.6 

2.0 

Occupations  in  social  science,  education, 

Number  of 
Jobs  ('000) 

149.5 

143.6 

143.8 

145.2 

146.9 

149.3 

government  service  and  religion 

% change 

-3.9 

0.1 

1.0 

1.2 

1.6 

Occupations  in  art,  culture,  recreation 

Number  of 
Jobs  ('000) 

45.8 

44.5 

44.5 

45.0 

45.7 

46.6 

and  sport 

% change 

-2.8 

0.0 

1.1 

1.6 

2.0 

Number  of 

456.4 

446.1 

446.7 

457.8 

469.0 

481.1 

Sales  and  service  occupations 

Jobs  (’000) 

% change 

-2.3 

0.1 

2.5 

2.4 

2.6 

Trade,  transport  and  equipment 

Number  of 
Jobs  ('000) 

379.6 

335.5 

338.9 

348.5 

358.2 

371.0 

operators  and  related  occupations 

% change 

-11.6 

1.0 

2.8 

2.8 

3.6 

Number  of 

121.5 

120.2 

119.6 

120.9 

122.5 

123.5 

Occupations  unique  to  primary  industry 

Jobs  ('000) 

% change 

-1.1 

-0.5 

1.1 

1.3 

0.8 

Occupations  unique  to  processing, 

Number  of 
Jobs  ('000) 

65.6 

62.4 

62.5 

64.0 

65.1 

66.4 

manufacturing  and  utilities 

% change 

-4.9 

0.2 

2.4 

1.7 

2.0 
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Projected  demand:  Occupational  minor  groups1 


This  section  provides  projections  for  131  occupational  minor  groups  from  the  National 
Occupational  Classification  (NOC)  System. 

How  to  read  the  chart 


1 Occupational  Minor  Group 

Projected 

Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 

Group  in  Alberta  (2008) 

Chefs  and  cooks 

t 

20,000-30,000 

Psychologists,  social  workers,  counsellors, 
clergy  and  probation  officers 

$ 

10,000-20,000 

* Retail  salespersons  and  sales  clerks 

♦ • 

I 

More  than  40,000  £ 

Occupational  minor  groups 

Occupational  minor  groups  are  listed 
alphabetically. 


Projected  Growth 

An  annual  growth  rate  is 
calculated  for  each  listed 
occupational  minor  group. 
This  rate  is  compared  to  the 
overall  annual  growth  for 
all  occupations  combined. 
There  are  three  categories: 

♦ above  average  growth: 
more  than  1.3  per  cent 

@ average  growth: 

1.3  per  cent 

^ below  average  growth: 
less  than  1.3  per  cent 


Number  of  People 
in  This  Occupational 
Minor  Group 

This  column  gives  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of 
Albertans  working  in  the 
occupational  group  in  2008. 
There  are  five  categories: 

1.  more  than  40,000 

2.  30,000-40,000 

3.  20,000-30,000 

4.  10,000-20,000 

5.  less  than  10,000 


For  detailed  information  about  specific  occupations,  including  duties,  wage  and  salary  ranges  and  related 
education  and  training,  visit  alis. alberta. ca/occinfo. 

1 0ccupational  minor  groups  are  the  third  level  of  classification  in  the  National  Occupational  Classification  (NOC),  a system  for 
describing  occupations  in  Canada.  To  learn  more,  visit  www.hrsdc-rhdcc.gc.ca/noc. 
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Employment  Growth  for  Occupational  Minor  Groups  to  2013 


Occupational  Minor  Group 

Projected 

Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Group  in  Alberta  (2008) 

Administrative  and  regulatory  occupations 

* 

More  than  40,000 

Administrative  services  managers 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Administrative  support  clerks 

* 

30,000-40,000 

Agriculture  and  horticulture  workers 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Announcers  and  other  performers 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Architects,  urban  planners  and  land  surveyors 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Assisting  occupations  in  support  of  health  services 

* 

20,000-30,000 

Athletes,  coaches,  referees  and  related  occupations 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Auditors,  accountants  and  investment  professionals 

* 

More  than  40,000 

Automotive  service  technicians 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Butchers  and  bakers 

t 

Less  than  10,000 

Carpenters  and  cabinetmakers 

* 

20,000-30,000 

Cashiers 

f 

30,000-40,000 

Central  control  and  process  operators  in  manufacturing 

and  processing 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Chefs  and  cooks 

♦ 

20,000-30,000 

Childcare  and  home  support  workers 

* 

20,000-30,000 

Civil,  mechanical,  electrical  and  chemical  engineers 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Cleaners 

* 

More  than  40,000 

Clerical  occupations,  general  office  skills 

* 

30,000-40,000 

Clerical  supervisors 

* 

10,000-20,000 

College  and  other  vocational  instructors 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Computer  and  information  systems  professionals 

* 

30,000-40,000 

Contractors  and  supervisors,  trades  and  related  workers 

* 

More  than  40,000 

Contractors,  operators  and  supervisors  in  agriculture, 
horticulture  and  aquaculture 

* 

30,000-40,000 

Crane  operators,  drillers  and  blasters 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Creative  and  performing  artists 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Creative  designers  and  craftspersons 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Electrical  trades  and  telecommunications  occupations 

* 

20,000-30,000 

Legend 


t 


IZI 


Above  Average  Average 

Growth  Growth 


Below  Average 
Growth 
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Occupational  Minor  Group 

Projected 

Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Group  in  Alberta  (2008) 

Facility  operation  and  maintenance  managers 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Finance  and  insurance  administrative  occupations 

* 

More  than  40,000 

Finance  and  insurance  clerks 

* 

30,000-40,000 

Food  counter  attendants,  kitchen  helpers 
and  related  occupations 

* 

30,000-40,000 

Heavy  equipment  operators 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Human  resources  and  business  service  professionals 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Insurance  and  real  estate  sales  occupations  and  buyers 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Judges,  lawyers  and  Quebec  notaries 

* 

Less  than  1 0,000 

Labourers  in  processing,  manufacturing  and  utilities 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Legislators  and  senior  managers 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Librarians,  archivists,  conservators  and  curators 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Library,  correspondence  and  related  information  clerks 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Life  science  professionals 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Logging  and  forestry  workers 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Logging  machinery  operators 

* 

Less  than  1 0,000 

Longshore  workers  and  material  handlers 

* 

20,000-30,000 

Machine  operators  and  related  workers  in  chemical, 
plastic  and  rubber  processing 

* 

Less  than  1 0,000 

Machine  operators  and  related  workers  in  food, 
beverage  and  tobacco  processing 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Machine  operators  and  related  workers  in  metal 
and  mineral  products  processing 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Machine  operators  and  related  workers  in  pulp 
and  paper  production  and  wood  processing 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Machinery  and  transportation  equipment  mechanics 

* 

20,000-30,000 

Machining,  metalworking,  woodworking 
and  related  machine  operators 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Machinists  and  related  occupations 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Mail  and  message  distribution  occupations 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Managers  in  art,  culture,  recreation  and  sport 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Managers  in  construction  and  transportation 

* 

20,000-30,000 

Managers  in  engineering,  architecture,  science 
and  information  systems 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Managers  in  financial  and  business  services 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Managers  in  food  service  and  accommodation 

♦ 

20,000-30,000 
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Occupational  Minor  Group 

Projected 

Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Group  in  Alberta  (2008) 

Managers  in  health,  education,  social 
and  community  services 

t 

10,000-20,000 

Managers  in  manufacturing  and  utilities 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Managers  in  other  services 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Managers  in  primary  production  (except  agriculture) 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Managers  in  public  administration 

t 

Less  than  10,000 

Managers  in  retail  trade 

* 

30,000-40,000 

Masonry  and  plastering  trades 

* 

Less  than  1 0,000 

Mechanical,  electrical  and  electronics  assemblers 

* 

Less  than  1 0,000 

Medical  technologists  and  technicians 
(except  dental  health) 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Metal  forming,  shaping  and  erecting  trades 

* 

20,000-30,000 

Mine  service  workers  and  operators 
in  oil  and  gas  drilling 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Motor  vehicle  and  transit  drivers 

* 

More  than  40,000 

Nurse  supervisors  and  registered  nurses 

* 

30,000-40,000 

Occupations  in  food  and  beverage  services 

* 

30,000-40,000 

Occupations  in  travel  and  accommodation 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Office  equipment  operators 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Other  assembly  and  related  occupations 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Other  construction  trades 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Other  elemental  service  occupations 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Other  engineers 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Other  installers,  repairers  and  servicers 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Other  mechanics 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Other  occupations  in  personal  service 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Other  occupations  in  protective  service 

♦ 

Less  than  10,000 

Other  occupations  in  travel,  accommodation, 
amusement  and  recreation 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Other  sales  and  related  occupations 

* 

20,000-30,000 

Other  technical  inspectors  and  regulatory  officers 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Other  technical  occupations  in  health  care 
(except  dental) 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Legend 


mm 


* 


Above  Average 
Growth 


Average 

Growth 


Below  Average 
Growth 
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Occupational  Minor  Group 

Projected 

Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Group  in  Alberta  (2008) 

Other  transport  equipment  operators 
and  related  workers 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Paralegals,  social  services  and  occupations  in  education 

and  religion,  n.e.c. 

* 

30,000-40,000 

Pharmacists,  dietitians  and  nutritionists 

• 

Less  than  10,000 

Photographers,  graphic  arts  technicians  and  technical 
and  co-ordinating  occupations  in  motion  pictures, 
broadcasting  and  the  performing  arts 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Physical  science  professionals 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Physicians,  dentists  and  veterinarians 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Plumbers,  pipefitters  and  gas  fitters 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Police  officers  and  firefighters 

t 

10,000-20,000 

Policy  and  program  officers,  researchers 
and  consultants 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Primary  production  labourers 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Printing  machine  operators  and  related  occupations 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Printing  press  operators,  commercial  drivers 
and  other  trades  and  related  occupations,  n.e.c. 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Psychologists,  social  workers,  counsellors,  clergy 
and  probation  officers 

10,000-20,000 

Public  works  and  other  labourers,  n.e.c. 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Recording,  scheduling  and  distributing  occupations 

* 

20,000-30,000 

Retail  salespersons  and  sales  clerks 

* 

More  than  40,000 

Sales  and  service  supervisors 

♦ 

30,000-40,000 

Sales  representatives,  wholesale  trade 

* 

20,000-30,000 

Sales,  marketing  and  advertising  managers 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Secondary  and  elementary  school  teachers  and 
educational  counsellors 

t 

30,000-40,000 

Secretaries,  recorders  and  transcriptionists 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Security  guards  and  related  occupations 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Stationary  engineers  and  power  station 
and  system  operators 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Supervisors,  assembly  and  fabrication 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Supervisors,  mining,  oil  and  gas 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Supervisors,  processing  occupations 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Supervisors,  railway  and  motor 
transportation  occupations 

* 

Less  than  10,000 
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Occupational  Minor  Group 

Projected 

Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Group  in  Alberta  (2008) 

Technical  occupations  in  architecture,  drafting 

and  surveying 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Technical  occupations  in  civil,  mechanical  and 
industrial  engineering 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Technical  occupations  in  computer  and 
information  systems 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Technical  occupations  in  dental  health  care 

* 

Less  than  1 0,000 

Technical  occupations  in  electronics  and  electrical 

engineering 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Technical  occupations  in  libraries,  archives,  museums 

and  art  galleries 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Technical  occupations  in  life  sciences 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Technical  occupations  in  personal  service 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Technical  occupations  in  physical  sciences 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Technical  sales  specialists,  wholesale  trade 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Therapy  and  assessment  professionals 

• 

Less  than  10,000 

Tour  and  recreational  guides  and  casino  occupations 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Trades  helpers  and  labourers 

* 

10,000-20,000 

Train  crew  operating  occupations 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Transportation  officers  and  controllers 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Underground  miners,  oil  and  gas  drillers 
and  related  workers 

* 

20,000-30,000 

University  professors  and  assistants 

t 

10,000-20,000 

Upholsterers,  tailors,  shoe  repairers,  jewellers 
and  related  occupations 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Writing,  translating  and  public  relations  professionals 

* 

Less  than  10,000 

Legend 


f 

* 

Above  Average 
Growth 

Average 

Growth 

Below  Average 
Growth 
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Glossary  of  Terms 


Baby  boom 

Between  1945  and  1966,  there  was  a significant  increase  in  the  number  of  babies  born  in  Canada.  The  period  was 
one  of  relative  peace  and  prosperity  following  the  Second  World  War.  People  born  during  those  years  are  called 
baby  boomers  and,  though  aging,  still  comprise  the  largest  share  of  the  Canadian  population.  The  baby  boom 
was  followed  by  a “baby  bust,”  a period  characterized  until  recently  by  a relatively  low  number  of  births. 

Demand 

Generally,  the  amount  of  something  that  a person  or  group  of  persons  wants  or  needs.  In  a market  economy,  if 
the  demand  for  a product  is  high  but  supply  is  low,  the  price  of  that  product  is  likely  to  rise. 

Demographics 

A demographer  studies  various  features  of  a population  such  as  its  age  structure,  education,  employment,  gender 
and  average  number  of  people  per  family.  “The  average  size  of  the  Canadian  family  is  X people,”  is  a demographic 
statement.  Typically  very  statistical  in  its  focus,  demographics  shed  valuable  insight  on  the  size,  structure  and 
other  important  aspects  of  a population. 

Economic  indicator 

Unemployment  rates,  the  gross  domestic  product,  housing  starts  and  building  permits,  and  interest  rates  are 
some  of  the  statistics  known  generally  as  economic  indicators.  Analyzed  individually  and  together,  they  provide 
important  information  on  the  health  and  direction  of  the  overall  economy  or  its  component  parts  and  help  guide 
investment,  business  and  other  day-to-day  workplace  decisions. 

Employment  growth/employment  share 

If  total  employment  in  an  industry  increases  from  100  to  110  over  a particular  period  of  time,  it  may  be  said  that 
employment  has  grown  by  10  percent.  If  that  industry  is  part  of  a larger  economy  consisting  of  10  industries  that 
all  employ  the  same  number  of  people,  each  industry  has  a 10  per  cent  share  of  total  employment.  Over  time,  the 
shares  will  stay  the  same  as  long  as  all  industries  continue  to  employ  the  same  number  of  people  and  grow  at 
the  same  rate.  But  if  employment  in  some  industries  grows  faster  or  slower  than  in  other  industries,  or  shrinks  or 
doesn’t  grow  at  all,  then  each  industry  will  have  a different  share  of  overall  employment:  some  will  have  a higher 
share  than  before,  some  a lower  share.  Therefore,  an  industry  can  experience  employment  growth  even  though 
its  share  of  total  employment  has  fallen. 

Employment  rate 

The  employment  rate  represents  the  number  of  people  employed  expressed  as  a percentage  of  the  working  age 
population  (persons  15  years  of  age  and  over).  The  employment  rate,  to  a certain  extent,  reflects  the  state  of  the 
whole  economy.  A high  employment  rate  indicates  the  ability  of  the  economy  to  create  jobs  and  to  employ  a large 
percentage  of  its  working  age  population. 

Exports 

Exports  are  goods  and  services  sold  outside  the  country.  In  this  publication,  exports  is  used  only  to  refer  to 
goods  and  not  to  services.  Alberta’s  economy  relies  on  exports  to  make  it  strong.  When  exports  drop,  it  can 
affect  many  industries,  including  manufacturing  and  transportation  and  any  others  that  rely  on  foreign  markets  for 
sales.  Exports  are  affected  by  changes  in  the  overall  economy,  including  interest  and  exchange  rates. 
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Gross  domestic  product 

The  monetary  value  of  all  goods  and  services  produced  in  a certain  region  over  a given  period  of  time  comprises 
that  region’s  gross  domestic  product  (GDP).  Comparing  GDP  from  one  period  to  the  next  provides  an  indication 
of  whether  an  economy  is  growing  or  contracting. 

Industry 

For  purposes  of  classification  and  to  simplify  analysis,  an  industry  is  a group  of  establishments  engaged  in  similar 
types  of  economic  activities  producing  goods  or  services.  A company  that  makes  potato  chips,  for  example,  will 
be  classified  to  the  same  industry  as  one  that  manufactures  soft  drinks:  the  accommodation  and  food  service 
industry. 

inflation 

Inflation  is  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  and  credit  circulating  in  an  economy  because  of  a general  rise  in 
prices.  Statistics  Canada  produces  the  monthly  Consumer  Price  Index,  which  is  an  indicator  of  the  rate  of  price 
changes  for  goods  and  services  bought  by  consumers. 


n.e.c. 

Not  elsewhere  classified. 

Occupation 

An  occupation  is  a group  of  jobs  with  similar  responsibilities  that  require  a common  set  of  skills.  For  example, 
“computer  programmer”  is  an  occupation.  Computer  programmers  may  have  permanent  or  temporary  jobs 
working  for  specific  employers,  work  on  a freelance  or  contract  basis,  be  self-employed,  work  full  time  or  part 
time,  be  paid  for  their  work  or  volunteer  their  services.  They  may  change  jobs  or  hold  several  jobs  at  one  time. 

But  by  having  the  same  type  of  duties  or  tasks,  they  are  computer  programmers. 

Productivity 

Output  produced  per  unit  of  input.  A more  productive  labour  force,  for  example,  would  make  more  cars  during 
one  period  than  during  an  earlier  period  of  the  same  length. 

Recession 

A recession  is  a sustained  drop  in  economic  activity,  specifically  two  consecutive  three-month  periods  of  a 
decline  in  the  gross  domestic  product. 

Sector 

A sector  is  the  broadest  grouping  for  industries.  A sector  includes  many  different  industries. 

Supply 

Generally,  the  amount  of  something  available  for  sale.  In  a market  economy,  if  the  demand  for  a product  is  high 
but  supply  is  low,  the  price  of  that  product  is  likely  to  rise. 

Vertical  Market 

All  kinds  of  goods  and  services  are  sold  to  various  kinds  of  customers  who,  all  together,  make  up  a market.  If 
almost  everybody  uses  the  same  service  or  product,  it’s  known  as  a horizontal  market.  But  if  only  a select  group 
of  people  use  the  product  or  service,  it’s  called  a vertical  market.  Flaircuts  are  an  example  of  a service  that 
appeals  to  a horizontal  market  (lots  of  people).  Laser  hair  therapy  is  an  example  of  a service  that  targets  a vertical 
market  (a  specific  group  of  people). 
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Thinking  about 
your  future? 

Definitely.  And  wondering  — 

What  do  I want  from  my  career? 

What  jobs  are  out  there?  Is  continuing 
my  education  and  training  the  right 
move  for  me?  Find  the  answers  at  ALIS. 
Your  next  steps  are  just  a click  away. 


alis.alberta.ca 

CAREER  PLANNING  ■ EDUCATION  - JOBS 

» Make  the  most  of  your  future 


- 


Government 
of  Alberta  ■ 


Alberta  Career  and 
Industry  Outlook 


Whether  you’re  an  employer,  a recent  graduate, 
a worker  in  transition  or  a career  professional, 
Alberta  Career  and  Industry  Outlook  will  give  you 
some  perspective  on  future  growth  in  Alberta. 

Discover  trends  affecting  the  world  of  work. 

Get  the  outlook  for  Alberta’s  key  industries 
and  growth  projections  for  occupational  groups. 


